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powerful industrial magnate, Powderly showed
himself fully a match for his opponent, Jay
Gould. A lifelong student during his leisure
hours, even before his retirement from the
Knights of Labor he had begun to study law, and
on Sept. 24, 1894, he was admitted to the bar in
Lackawanna County, Pa. In 1897 he was ad-
mitted to practice before the supreme court of
Pennsylvania and in 1901 before the Supreme
Court of the United States. In 1894 he stumped
his state for the Republican ticket and two years
later worked in half a dozen states for McKinley,
who rewarded him in March 1897 by an appoint-
ment as United States commissioner-general of
immigration. His administration of that office
was distinguished by the first order excluding
persons suffering from contagious eye diseases
and by his advocacy of the examination of immi-
grants before their emigration to prevent hard-
ships in such cases, but in 1902 he was removed
by Roosevelt for having attempted to exercise
political pressure on the commissioner of immi-
gration in New York. In 1906 he was appointed
special representative of the Department of Com-
merce and Labor to study the causes of emigra-
tion from Europe, and on July i, 1907, became
chief of the Division of Information of the Bu-
reau of Immigration* He held this office until
1921, attempting unsuccessfully to make his di-
vision the nucleus for a federal employment ex-
change, and then became a member of the Board
of Review of the Immigration Department. He
served on this board, and also at times as a com-
missioner of conciliation of the Labor Depart-
ment, until the long illness which preceded his
death.

Powderly married, at Scranton, Pa., on Sept.
19, 1872, Hannah Dever, and after her death
took as his second wife Emma Fickenscher in
Washington on Mar. 31, 1919. He was a Mason
and an honorary member of G.A.R. posts in
seventeen states. During his years in the Knights
of Labor he was a frequent contributor to the
Journal of United Labor, and later he wrote oc-
casional articles for magazines and gave speeches
before labor and other organizations which were
printed in their proceedings. In 1892 his de-
bate with Samuel C, T. Dodd on Trusts was pub-
lished. He contributed a chapter on "The Army
of Unemployed" to The Labor Movement: The
Problem of Today (1887), edited by George E.
McNeill, and wrote several pamphlets, includ-
ing The History of Labor Day and A Little Jour-
ney to the Home of Elbert Hubbard, published
by the Roycrofters in 1905. But his most impor-
tant written work was his Thirty Years of Labor,
1859 to 1889, first published in the latter year,
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which is primarily not an autobiography but a
history of the national labor organizations with
which he was connected. He died in Washing-
ton, D. C., at the age of seventy-five.
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POWEL, JOHN HARE (Apr. 22, i786-June
14, 1856), soldier, statesman, agriculturist, and
author, was born in Philadelphia, Pa., the fifth
son and sixth child of Robert and Margaret
(Willing) Hare. His father, a well educated
Englishman of good family, had come to Amer-
ica in 1773. Robert Hare [g.-z/.], the distin-
guished chemist, was his brother, John Hare
was adopted by his maternal aunt, Mrs. Eliza-
beth Powel, whose husband, Samuel Powel, was
mayor of Philadelphia in 1775. When he became
of age he changed his name by act of the legis-
lature to John Hare Powel. He was given a
good education first under his father and subse-
quently in the College of Philadelphia where he
registered as a student in 1800. After leaving
college in 1803 he entered the counting-house of
his relatives, Willing and Francis. He was suc-
cessful in business, having made $20,000 on one
voyage to Calcutta before he was twenty-one
years old. He made a pleasure trip abroad soon
after he reached his majority, and while in Eng-
land, 1809-11, was the secretary of the United
States legation in London, under William Pink-
ney. He made occasional trips to France, and
became acquainted with distinguished men in
that country as well as in England. He was
noted for his pleasing personal appearance, por-
trayed in a painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence in
1810.
After his return to America in December 1811,
he entered military service as brigade-major
of volunteers under his old friend, Thomas Cad-
walader [g.?y.]. Near the close of the War of
1812, he entered the regular army of the United
States, received a commission as inspector-gen-
eral with the rank of colonel, and served under
General Scott until the end of the war. On Oct.
20, 1817, he married Julia De Veaux, a daugh-
ter of Colonel Andrew De Veaux, a Huguenot of
South Carolina. He turned from military to
agricultural pursuits, and having settled on his
estate at Powelton (now in West Philadelphia),
he directed his attention to the improvement of
livestock breeds. From England he introduced
improved Durham Short Horn cattle which were
better in dairy quality than the larger Durham